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GOOD WORDS.—XXVL. 


The world is very weary ; it is bankrupt of moral 
energy ; it needs rest that it may gather strength. It is 


full of striving and confusion ; it needs the peace and 


the order of lives that are lived in the stillness of God. 
And it is no want of humility to believe that He intends 
us to be messengers of the restfulness that is so sorely 


needed. BRITISH FRIEND. 
Sixth Month, 1905. 








THE PATH OF THE PLOW. 
A field lay idle as the years went by, 
A pleasant field where tall green grasses grew, 
And starry blossoms lifted up their eyes 
Or drooped them modestly beneath the blue. 


A brood of humble little life awoke 
And perished daily on the field’s broad breast; 
Bright troops of laughing children tarried there, 
And birds came daily on their hungry quest. 


The field lay idle when the spring was young; 
To garner its fair weeds no reaper came, 

The birds built nests amidst the tangled brush, 
The little children played their merry game. 


Then came the plow; shy, mating birds took flight, 
The blade drove deep where grass and weed-root lay, 

Straight up and down on course appointed passed, 
Checking the children in their careless play. 


The plow, the scattered grain, then harrow-teeth 
To tear the heavy clod and cleanse the soil, 
That sprouting seed may find rich nurture there, 
And harvest’s mead reward the sower’s toil. 


Lord, drive thy plow through all my pleasant fields, 
Howe’er the pleasantness may flee away; 
I would be fruitful, Lord—my heart would yield 
Some good to thee when comes thy harvest day. 
—Ada Melville Shaw, in Sunday School Times. 








JOSHUA B. WASHBURN. 
The life of Joshua B. Washburn, who died on the 


24th of Fourth month, was one which merited more 
than passing notice. 

In his nearly 85 years of active life he witnessed 
so many changes in all that goes to make up our daily | 
lives that it is not strange he should have looked back | 
wistfully, with the perspective which softens angles, 
into the past as he had known it in his boyhood. 
Being next to the youngest in a family of twelve chil- 
dren, only a limited common school education and 
plenty of hard work were his portion. Having a 
natural inclination toward solving the knotty prob- 
lems of the law his relatives and friends soon en- 








trusted to his care their legal affairs. Always resid- 
ing on a farm, with the exception of one year in the 
city, the rugged, sterling qualities of his make-up 
were brought out by this close contact with Mother 
Nature. 

He was a great reader, not only of current evénts, 
but United States history, travels and biographies 
(especially those of Friends) were his delight. He 
thus became well informed and a good conversation- 
alist. The trait which drew the young people espe- 
cially to him was not only his love for them and in- 
terest in their hopes and struggles, but his unfailing 
fund of humor. Anecdotes illustrating any subject 
being discussed would flash into his mind and find 
ready utterance, much to the merriment of his hear- 
ers. His was a wit which brought no sting, but harm- 
less mirth. 

The social side of Joshua Washburn’s nature was 
very pronounced, entertaining his friends in his own 
home and being entertained by them in return made 
up a large part of his life’s enjoyment. This charac- 
teristic, together with his deep concern for the best 
welfare of the Society of Friends to which he early 
allied himself, made him a much-sought companion 
for Friends traveling in the ministry. He accom- 
panied Esther Haviland, Elizabeth Thistlethwait, 
Lydia Price, Isaac Wilson and Robert S. Haviland at 
different times. He was privileged to attend all of 
our yearly meetings, except Indiana, and some of 
them more than once. These journeyings were a 
source of great satisfaction to him. Where the meet- 
ings were small he tried to drop a word of encourage- 
ment to faithfulness, and where large numbers gath- 
ered his soul was refreshed. 

Ambitious in his youth to found a home for him- 
self too arduous manual labor undermined his health, 
but great care and abstinence enabled him to 
lengthen his years to a green old age. His marriage, 
at the age of thirty, to Caroline Underhill, formed 
an ideal relationship which continued for fifty-four 
years. Four sons and a daughter were given him to 
reach maturity. The calling home of a son in early 
manhood, after having graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, of whom he had high hopes, was a blow from 
which he never fully recovered. He longed during 
the remainder of his life to be again with his lost 
Alfred in the abode where partings are unknown. 
The one great desire of his last years was that he 
might be permitted to retain his mental faculties to 
the end. This was mercifully granted by the loving 
Father whom he tried to serve so faithfully. His last 
illness was peaceful and almost painless. Having set 
his house in order for the coming of the bridegroom, 
he had nothing on his mind. All of his affairs had 
been arranged to save his dear ones any perplexity, 
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and the home for which he longed was opened to re- 
ceive him. 

The funeral, held in the old Chappaqua meeting 
house, where he attended from a boy, was large, and 
many testimonies were borne to the love and venera- 
tion in which he was held. Joel Borton drew a lesson 
from his long and wisely-ordered life which was very 
impressive. “ ‘ We get out of life what we put in it,’ 
is an axiom which Joshua Washburn tested and 
proved correct by the result he obtained in the har- 
vest he reaped from his labors. He lived long enough 
to do the many things he wished to do, even to visit- 
ing foreign lands and mingling with Friends in Eng- 
land and Treland.” This was a never-failing source 
of pleasurable retrospect in the shut-in seasons which 
came with infirmities and wintry weather. 


CHARACTER THE RESULTANT OF 
THOUGHT AND ACTION. 

We are all familiar with that doctrine in physical 
science which insists that there is no such thing as 
the destructibility of matter. A piece of coal weighs 
—let us say—ten pounds. We make a scientific ex- 
periment. We burn the coal, but we collect and 
weigh the gases, the ashes, and each minute particle. 
The aggregate result accords with the original weight 
—ten pounds. 

May it not be true that a similar principle exists in 
the realm of ethical science? I believe it is. I be- 


lieve that every act we perform, every thought that 
comes to us, every word we utter, every selection we 
read—all these mental and moral processes have 
their influence, and the resultant of all these forces is 
our existent character. 

Now this postulate may not be subjected to scienti- 
fic test, for spiritual truth may not be proved by ex- 


periment in the physical laboratory. We have as 
yet discovered no way of measuring with exactness 
the force, direction, and result of the moral wave as 
we have of the waves of light and of the waves of 
sound. Most of us can, however, by looking back 
upon our lives, trace the influence of some incident 
which at the time of its occurrence seemed trivial. 
In the particular case the association of ideas is such 
that the definite course can be followed even though 
the mazes be intricate. Our ability thus to follow 
the lines of influence in particular cases suggests that 
the influence might in each one be exactly traced, 
provided we could but have some delicately-con- 
structed instrument that would record the intensity 
and direction of each ethical sensation. But here is 
our limitation; and where scientific experiment is 
impossible we must content ourselves with the con- 
jecture that we have hit upon the truth and present 
it as a probable theory rather than an established 
fact. 

Now if we are prepared to admit the possibility of 
this postulate—everything, however trivial, exerts 
an influence—the belief must give us pause and 
trembling. What may I have said to-day that will in 
years to come account for the shipwreck of a boy’s 
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ideas of honesty? Or what did I do last night that 
may have set wavering a young woman’s conception 
of right that will result in her own or her son’s 
downfall? What can I do to-morrow that may bul- 
wark my brother against the besetting sin of idle- 
ness? ‘To him who earries in his heart the strong 
desire to do the right thing, these are indeed weighty 
questions; and introspection will enhance their im- 
portance. For introspection will teach, for instance, 
that inaction as well as wrong action is inglorious. 
Indeed, there are ethical teachers—Robert Louis 
Stevenson is one of them—who maintain that to do 
nothing is worse than to do wrong. 

This doctrine of the fatality of inaction as just ex- 
pressed I cannot accept. I cannot accept it because 
it views the matter too much from the individual’s 
own standpoint, and neglects the fact that innocent 
persons may suffer. An embezzler, for instance, is 
tempted to do wrong. He finally vields. His fraud 
is discovered and he is sent to prison, Now the 
crime he has committed is not, in its results, re- 
stricted to the individual wrong-doer. His family— 
particularly his wife and chil Iren—are innocent vic- 
tims and poignant sufferers of his guilt. 
this ease would have 
theirs. 

On the other hand, there are, of course, many 
cases where failure to act has brought with it a train 
of suffering. A warning given at some crucial mo- 
ment, a kindly spoken word, a decisive action—any 
of these may frustrate suffering and advance virtue. 
But I cannot think inaction is as bad as active indul- 
gence in crime; and I cleave to this opinion while 
freely admitting that moral lassitude is prone to pro- 
duce a spiritual condition pitiably weak and positive- 
ly dangerous. Each of us must watch his own will; 
each must exact the exercise that strengthens; each 
must eliminate the tendency that weakens. 

Now all this emphasizes the conclusion that we 
must be skillful observers of conditions in order that 
our actions may be intelligently right. The great 
ethical bequest of Quakerism is adherence to the 
heart’s prompting. St. Paul expressed it in that 
magnificent utterance to the Philippians: “ Brethren, 
I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark for = high calling of 

God in Christ Jesus.” Now if in matters minor 
and matters major our sstiialaaates: has failed, it has 
generally been because our wills are weak. But 
sometimes these failures have been due to a dim in- 
tellectual vision. In contemplating moral conduct, 
we must do what Matthew Arnold insisted that the 
liter rary critic must do—see the thing as in itself it 
really is. Taken literally this can, I suppose, sel- 
dom be; such power belongs to the Infinite. But 
finite creatures can adopt the motto as their difficult 
aim. They can question their impulses and motives 
and seek to separate them from selfishness; they can 
strive to penetrate the probable results of action so 
that their decision shall be wise—in a word, they may 
be intelligently and spiritually cautious at the same 
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time that they are impulsively moral and energetical- 
ly right. 

And this I believe is the essence of a sanely right- 
eous conduct—to do with decision the thing that an 
intelligent conscience directs. This conscience may 
sometimes dictate inaction, repose, delay; at other 
times it will dictate instant and determined perform- 
ance. But whatever the decree may be, the measure 
of our immediate character will be lessened or en- 
larged in accordance with our obedience or our dis- 
obedience to the teaching of an educated inner light. 


CHARLEs Swain THOMAS. 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 








EVOLUTION OF THE DISCIPLINE.—lLV. 


The Philadelphia Discipline seems to have under- 
gone very little revision from 1806 to 1888. In the 
matter of “ diversions ” there was no alteration until 
the revision of 1894. In 1806 it was declared: 

As our time passeth swiftly away, and our delight ought to 
be in the law of the Lord, it is advised that a watchful care be 
exercised over our youth, to prevent their going to stage- 
plays, horse-races, music, dancing, or any such vain sports and 


pastimes; and being concerned in lotteries, wagering or other 
species of gambling. And if any of our members fall into 
either of these practices, and cannot be prevailed with by pri- 
vate labor, to decline them, the monthly meeting to which the 
offenders belong, should be informed thereof, and, if they be 
not reclaimed by further labor, proceed to testify our disunity 
with them. 

It would seem that in 1806 it was only thought 
necessary to exercise care over the young of the flock 
regarding these diversions. The present discipline is 
simply advisory, and contains no recommednation for 
disownment on account of lapses from its provisions 
in this particular. In regard to musie the exhorta- 
tion is not to “ lightly squander ” time in its eultiva- 
tion or enjovment. Card playing and dancing are 
considered “ questionable diversions,” not to be in- 
dulged in because the time thus employed may di- 
vert the “mind from the higher purposes of life,” 
and dwarf “ the growth in religious experience.” 

Regarding at least two points of doctrine an- 
nounced in the discipline, which warrants it being 
considered an evangelical document, there has not 
been much change made since 1806. We refer to the 
declarations regarding the “ Scriptures ” and “ blas- 
phemy.” The discipline of 1806 contained this para- 
graph: 

We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort all parents and 
heads of families, that they endeavor to instruct their children 
and families in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion as contained in the Scriptures; and that they excite 
them to the diligent reading of those excellent writings which 
plainly set forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy life, 
wonderful works, blessed example, meritorious death, and 
glorious resurrection, ascension and mediation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate their children in the be- 
lief of those important truths, as well as in the belief of the 
inward manifestation and operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
own minds, that they may reap the benefit and advantage 
thereof, for their own peace and everlasting happiness, which 
is infinitely preferable to all other considerations. 

The revision of 1894 slightly modifies this state- 
ment, but not to any very material extent. The lat- 


ter edition inserts the word “ reverent ” before the 
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word reading in the sentence referring to the Serip- 
tures. It omits the word “ glorious” as applied to 
the resurrection, the word “ meritorious ” as applied 
to the death of Jesus, and also omits the word “ medi- 
ation ” contained in the paragraph quoted. Follow- 
ing the word “ Christ” in the quotation above from 
the discipline of 1806, the edition of 1894 contains 
the following: 

. and to educate their children in the belief of the inward 
manifestation and operation of the Holy Spirit in their own 
minds, which is the fundamental principle of our Society, that 
they may reap the benefit and advantage thereof for their own 
peace and everlasting happiness. 

A comparison of the two clauses quoted will show 
their difference. 

Regarding the matter of “ blasphemy,” the disci- 
pline of 1806 said: 

If any in membership with us shall blaspheme, or speak 
profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, 
he or she ought to be tenderly treated with for their instrue- 
tion, and the convincement of their understanding, that they 
may experience repentance and forgivness; but should any, 
notwithstanding this brotherly labor, persist in their error, or 
deny the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, or the authenticity of 
the Scriptures; as it is manifest they are not one in faith with 
us, the monthly meeting where the party belongs, having ex- 
tended due care for the help and benefit of the individual with- 
out effect, ought to declare the same and issue their testimony 
accordingly. 

It will thus be seen that in the estimation of the 
makers of the earlier discipline, denying the imme- 
diate revelation of the Holy Spirit was as heterodox 
as denying the Scriptures or the divinity of Christ. 

The declaration regarding “ blasphemy ” in the 
revised discipline is a considerable abridgement of 
the foregoing extract, and is as follows: 

If any one in membership with us blaspheme, or speak pro- 
fanely of Almighty God, or the Holy Spirit, or shall deny the 
divinity of Christ, the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
or the inspiration of the Scriptures, he ought to be tenderly 
treated with for his instruction, and the convincement of his 
understanding, that he may experience repentance and forgive- 
ness. 

Regarding “ civil government” the discipline of 
1806 contained a testimony in behalf of liberty of 
conscience, and exhorted “ all in profession with us 
to decline the acceptance of any office or station in 
civil government, the duties of which are inconsistent 
with our religious principles, or in the exercise of 
which they may be, or think themselves to be, under 
the necessity of exacting of their brethren any com- 
plianees against which we are conscientiously serupu- 
lous.” Up to this point the discipline of 1894 repeats 
the language of the earlier document. The older dis- 
cipline, however, provided for dealing with those 
who disregarded this provision, and in case of obsti- 
nacy on the part of such members, the monthly meet- 
ing was to testify its disunity with them. This pro- 
vision the discipline of 1894 omits. Both disciplines 
express confidence that the reign of the Prince of 
Peace will proceed, until the prophecy for universal 
peace is fulfilled. Then we find this declaration in 
the discipline of 1806: 

Influenced by these principles, we cannot consistently join 


with such as form combinations of a hostile nature against 
any; much less in opposition to those placed in sovereign or 
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subordinate authority; nor can we unite with or encourage 
such as revile or asperse them, for it is written, “ Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 

The discipline of 1894 omits the terms “ sovereign 
or subordinate authority,” but it does still assume, by 
the scriptural quotation, that the American people 
have “rulers” instead of public servants, and inti- 
mates that even a criticism of them or their acts, is 
against the good order of Society. 

An examination of the discipline of 1894 will show 
that the revision was made with a view to simplicity 
and brevity of language, and in a measure to make it 
more fully express the present trend of thought in 
the Society, although many may feel that in this par- 
ticular the revision should have cut closer and deeper 
than it did. Henry W. Wiper. 





THE POWER OF SILENCE. 

{An editorial article from the British Friend for Sixth 
month. ] 

Many of those who attended the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting at Leeds went there with an eager longing 
for a fuller experience of the power of God, both in 
their own lives and in the Society of Friends at large. 
There was a general feeling, at the close of the meet- 
ing, of deep thankfulness that this desire had been 
granted; but perhaps in ways rather different from 
what some expected. There was clearly a wish, on 
the part of a few, to see the gatherings carried away 
by the same kind of enthusiasm that has marked the 
Welsh Revival. In some of the devotional meetings 
prayers and addresses, sometimes of a rather excita- 
ble character, followed in quick succession; and not 
infrequently the singing of hymns was started, occa- 
sionally before a speaker had concluded. On the 
whole, however, it was not these gatherings that left 
the deepest impression behind them; to some of us 
they were at times distinctly painful. Many, it is 
believed, will join with the writer in saying that, 
when the divine presence was most strongly felt, it 
was accompanied not by fervent prayers or song or 
words of any kind, but by the touch of a heavenly 
stillness that made words unnecessary. There were 
times, and we wished they had been more frequent, 
when this living silence rose above all utterance, and 
brought healing to our hearts as we were drawn close 
together in the fellowship of our living Lord. In 
the consciousness of His presence our differences 
faded into insignificance; in the glow of His love our 
hearts were melted together into one. We almost 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the brightness of His 
face, and to hear the rustle of His garments, as He 
laid His hands upon us, saying, “ Peace, be still.” 

Those who were permitted thus to know some- 
thing of the power of silence at Leeds should desire 
earnestly that they may be the means of carrying it 
to others who were not so privileged, and realize that 
the blessing was given, not for themselves alone, not 
even for the Society of Friends exclusively, but for 
all who need it. And who is there that does not? 
The world is very weary; it is bankrupt of moral 
energy; it needs rest that it may gather strength. 





It is full of striving and confusion; it needs the peace 
and the order of lives that are lived in the stillness 
of God. And it is no want of humility to believe that 
He intends us to be messengers of the restfulness 
that is so sorely needed. 

It is only if we had some special work to do for 
the world that we have any right to maintain a 
separate existence as a Church. And that work we 
can never do by trying to imitate others whose genius 
is different from our own. “ There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars.” There is the beauty of the prim- 
rose and the beauty of the violet; and neither will 
gain by trying to be the other. The genius of the 
Welsh people expresses itself in song; that of the 
Society of Friends emphatically does not. It is 
given to us rather to prove to the world the power of 
silence; to learn for ourselves and hand on to others 
the strength that comes from that inward stillness be- 
fore God in which the deep in one heart calls to the 
deep in another; in which is known that soul-reach- 
ing, soul-tendering power and presence for which 
words may indeed prepare the way, but which they 
can never give. 

It may be that the gift of such a silence is not to 
be easily or cheaply won. Perhaps it needs the 
presence together of those who, though their forms 
of faith may differ, are united as one man in earnest 
and persistent longing after God. And doubtless the 
attempt to secure it by using silence as a mere form 
of worship will often fail. But surely more room 
should be made for silence in all worship; and we who 
have proved its worth should keep this living silence, 
which is the condition of the highest fellowship with 
God and men, as the ideal towards which, for our- 
selves and others, we constantly aspire. 


A FRIEND IN PUERTO RICO. 


As I read the Frrenps’ InTetiicEencer to-day, in 
this far-away, detached portion of our country, it 
came to me that perhaps a few words from here might 
prove of interest to the home readers. To those vis- 
iting this “ Pearl of the Antilles” for the first time 
many things would seem incomprehensible and hope- 
lessly bad, but to us, who have been workers in the 
field ever since the American occupation, there is now 
much to encourage and gladden our hearts. 

In the oldest generation, steeped in the supersti- 
tion and ignorance of hundreds of years of the Cath- 
olic rule of the Spaniards, there will never be much 
perceptible deviation from old customs and ideas, but 
with the children—ah, there is the place where work 
tells, as we teachers know, and with these little ones 
all things are possible—if this portion of God’s foot- 
stool is ever to become a shining light in the world, 
it must be through the young of the land, and the 
work would be easier, if only the best representatives 
of American citizenship were sent down here to rep- 
resent our Government along all lines. 

Six years ago many of the schools were 
held in places too bad for occupancy. The 
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furniture of my first school room consisted 
of a so-called desk, rudely constructed out of 
store boxes, and a lame chair kindly loaned 
by the alealde or mayor of the town; that 
was all. The children sat on the ground, until by con- 
stant pleading to the village authorities some rough 
benches were forthcoming. When it rained, as it fre- 
quently does in the tropics, we had to close up this 
little barn to protect ourselves, and as we then could 
see nothing much valuable time was lost. If the 
mayor did not hear the pupils studying out loud, at 
the tops of their voices, so as to be heard all over the 
village, he would send in to know if no school were 
being kept that day, and if the teacher expected to 
draw his pay ¢ 

Now as you travel over the beautiful island, you 
will find modern school buildings everywhere, not as 
many as are needed, but the number increasing each 
year; and, entering these buildings, you will find 
everything going on as quietly and orderly as in any 
other American schools. I consider this to be among 
the most important things we are doing for them, 
this constant effort to have them be quiet and orderly 
in thought, manner and deed—to control themselves. 
It is not easy; everything, climate, habit, environ- 
ment, all combine to make them a volatile race. I 
well remember a bright little fellow, five years ago, 
asking me, when I had reprimanded him, “ Pero, 
sehorita? Qué sirven las lenguas de nosotros, si no 
pudieramos hablar?” which was to say, “ But, miss, 
what good are our tongues, if we don’t talk?” It is 
one of the most wearing things encountered, the con- 
stant talk, talk, talk. 

The pupils are advancing in English. In the 
Emerson School, here in the capital, San Juan, where 
I have taught two years, all the instruction has been 
in English, and all books used in the same language; 
this has been an experiment. The coming year all 
the eight grades and the high school will be taught i in 
English, except the first year children, who will have 
Spanish. This, too, is an experiment here i in the capi- 
tal, and will be earnestly watched. It is the ambition 
of each child, regardless of color, sex or standing, to 
go to the United States some time to study. 

In my room they have a great respect for Friends; 
the subject came up naturally in studying the settle- 
ment of Philadelphia, ete. On Washington’s Birtlr 
day I had a resident Friend, Joseph Lamb, come in to 
speak to them, and when William C. Allen and Wil- 
liam Harvey, of the other branch, were visiting the 
island, they, too, were interested in the young, and 
spoke in many rooms. So my children, from having 
seen four Friends only, seem to be impressed, and in 
composition work like to quote from the life of Wil- 
liam Penn. 

These concerned Friends held meetings all over the 
island, and I believe them to have been productive of 
great good. Their coming simply out of love, and 
without pay, touched these people to whom religion 
has always meant money to the priests. The heads 
of thousands of families are not married because they 
could rot pay the exorbitant fee demanded by the 
priests in Spanish times. 
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Missions from all denominations almost are work- 
ing to help the natives, but little is done for our own 
American soldiers and sailors. On last Christmas 
morning, which here resembles a beautiful June day 
at home, these Friends and a few of us gathered at 
the naval station, to hold services in our quiet way 
with the sailor boys. Power seemed to come to Wil- 
liam Allen to speak the right words, and it was a very 
impressive meeting. He was asked to come again, 
and a different atmosphere has pervaded the station 
ever since. An interest in higher and better things 
has been evident, and lately eight young marines have 
united with one of the churches. It seems, indeed, a 
little ripple from the great wave of interest in God’s 
work, which is moving around the world, has crept to 
the shores of this spot, so long darkened by wrong 
and indifference. 

I have always wanted to thank the many Friends 
who sent me the Scattered Seeds a year or more ago, 
perhaps two years. They were appreciated, In many 
a poor hut and hovel to-day you will find a copy care- 
fully guarded. They love them, and use them, too, as 
was proven a few days ago, when I was unable to find 
a picture of a certain bird I wanted in my class in 
nature work. A little girl told me, “ I can bring you 
one.” On questioning her, she told me there was a 
picture of that bird, and a beautiful story about it, in 
a little magazine I gave her sister a vear ago. If any 
of the First-day schools have any of them left over, 
as they often used to, I shall be glad to receive them 
in Box 51, San Juan, Puerto Rico. “ But other seeds 
fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some 
a hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold.” 

Annetra S. Mati. 


San Juan, Fifth month 23d, 1905. 








GOD’S GUEST. 


I think I could go near to be a perfect Christian 
if I were always a visitor, as I have sometimes been, 
at the house of some hospitable friend. I can show 
a great deal of self-denial where the best of every- 
thing is urged upon me with kindly importunity. It 
is not so very hard to turn the other cheek for a kiss. 
And when I meditate upon the pains taken for our 
entertainment in this life, on the endless variety of 
seasons, of human character and fortune, on the cost- 
liness of the hangings and furniture of our dwelling 
here, I sometimes feel a singular joy in looking upon 
myself as God’s guest, and cannot but believe that 
we should be wiser and happier, because more grate- 
ful, if we were always mindful of our privilege in 
this regard. And should we not rate more cheaply 
any honor that men could pay us, if we remember 
that every day we sat at the table of the Great King? 
—James Russell Lowell. 








If you want to spoil all that God gives you; if you 
want to be miserable yourself and a maker of misery 
to others, the way is easy enough. Only be selfish, 
and it is done at once.—Charles Kingsley. 
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FIELD OF ACTIVITY OF THE MEETING OF 
MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


One of the joint sessions of London Yearly Meet- 
ing recently held at Leeds was devoted to a discussion 
on Meetings of Ministry and Oversight. The subject 
was brought up in minutes from two of the quar- 
terly meetings, one of which proposed that these 
meetings as at present constituted be abolished alto- 
gether, and their duties undertaken directly by the 
monthly or preparative meetings. In the discussion it 
was said that this proposal was made, not that the 
functions of these meetings should be discontinued, 
or because they were of little importance, but because 
they were so important that they required the con- 
sideration of the whole Society. When first consti- 
tuted these meetings were aggressive bodies, a large 
part of the membership being young, for many of the 
ministers then were under twenty-one. Gradually 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders ceased to be ag- 
gressive, devoting itself rather to securing a pure 
ministry within, than extending the ministry outside, 
and it became the most conservative body in the So- 
ciety. The only subject that comes before the meet- 
ing of ministry and oversight that does not also re- 
ceive the care of the monthly meeting is the propa- 
gation of the gospel. It was thought by some who 
took part in the discussion thet younger Friends who 
are not now included in the membership of these 
meetings are the very ones on whom in the earlier 
days it would have fallen to give to the world the 
message with which we are entrusted. If this re- 
sponsibility were thrown on the monthly meetings at 
large they would be much more effective instruments 
for the propagation of the gospel. It was pointed out 
that the work properly belonging to the ministry and 
oversight meetings was done by committees ap- 
pointed directly by the monthly meetings. As to 
the times of interest and refreshment that were now 
and again experienced in these select meetings, why 
should they not be open to all who cared to attend? In 
the yearly meeting itself often the cream had been 
taken off the discussion by previous discussion in the 
meeting of ministry and oversight. The most serious 
consideration, perhaps, was that we could not afford 
to have a fellowship of young people separated from 
the fellowship of the old. 

It was not desired that any work now done by these 






meetings should be laid down, but that it should be 
performed by bodies constituted for the purpose in 
each case; that the monthly meetings should be left 
free to organize by the appointment of committees 
for the work now left to these traditional and exclu- 
sive bodies. The other remedies of adding younger 
members to these meetings, or of throwing them open 
to the attendance of all, were open to the objection 
in the one case that the idea of invidious selection re- 
mained in the minds of some Friends, and it is found 
difficult in actual experience to get younger members 
to serve in such meetings; in the other case the meet- 
ings become far too large for effective work, and we 
would have yet another example of what has been 
the weakest point in the administration of the Society 
of Friends, that what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. 

However, there was earnest expression on the part 
of some very weighty Friends that what is needed is 
not to abolish the time-honored meetings, but better 
to work out their theory and more effectively to do 
the work they were constituted to do. The clerk was 
clear that the yearly meeting was not prepared that 
day to discontinue the meeting on ministry and over- 
sight. The final decision was to appoint a commit- 
tee to gather information and opinions from the vari- 
ous meetings and to bring a full report to the yearly 
meeting next year. 

In none of our American meetings have we ever 
come to the point of frankly taking up the question 
of discontinuing our meetings of ministers and elders. 
We have, however, felt the same difficulties that 
have confronted English Friends. In most cases we 
have simply gone ahead and done any work that 
seemed to need doing by appointing committees to 
do it, without regard to whether it would naturally 
fall to the ministers and, elders or not. When the 
monthly meeting has come upon something to do, not 
being able to refer it to the ministers and elders, 
which is not a committee of the monthly meeting, it 
has simply appointed a committee to do it. In this 
way any live monthly meeting can go ahead with its 
work and in no way interfere with the even tenor of 
the meeting of ministers and elders. This has had the 
effect of removing our younger and more active mem- 
bers further and. further from the influence and in- 
terest in these meetings, and in more and more leav- 
ing the Ministers and Elders high and dry, apart from 
the activities of the meeting. Instead of this these 
meetings ought to be the very center of the spiritual 
activity of the Society. 

In Illinois Y early Meeting it has been a custom to 
invite “all who have a concern to attend ” into the 
meeting of ministers and elders. This would tend to 
widen the interest in the meetings and to keep them 
in closer touch with the life of the Society. How- 
ever, it enlarges them and makes them too cumbrous 
for doing detailed committee work. It does not check 
their tendency to become purely and only times of 
devotion. There ought undoubtedly to be such times 
of devotion, and they ought to be open to all who 
feel an interest in them. But there is work for the 
ministers and elders in connection with the propaga- 
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tion of the gospel, that needs close application to busi- 
ness such as can be secured only in a well-selected 
committee fitted for its work. 
In two of the Eastern Yearly Meetings, when 
these subjects have come up in recent years, the sug- 
gestion has been made that younger members be 
added to the meetings of ministers and elders. In 
one of these, while a mimute to this effect was made, 
we have heard of no case in which the direction has 
been acted on. In the other an effort has been made 
in one large monthly meeting to bring in some of the 
younger members who were known to have a concern 
for the ministry and for the spread of the gospel, but 
great difficulty has been experienced in getting any 
of these to serve in a body that has so long been a 
“select ” meeting and to a fitness for which younger 
members have grown to feei it impossible for them 
ever to attain. 
In the recent New York Yearly Meeting there was 
an important discussion toward bringing the meeting 
of ministers and elders into touch with the active life 
of the Society. This began in a concern arising in 
the meeting for ministers and elders itself, and had 
special reference to the somewhat forgotten duty of 
this meeting, to engage effectively in the propagation 
of the gospel. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider whether this meeting had not a greater field of 
activity and a more useful function than simply to 
enquire into the condition of its own members. It 

was understood that this committee would consider 

ways and means for widening the scope of the activi- 
/ ties of the meeting for ministers and elders. The 
committee held several sessions and was continued to 
report fully next year. Meantime this whole matter 
will have the earnest consideration of some of the 
most concerned members of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, and an important report may be looked for. 
There seems to be no trend among us toward abol- 
n ishing these meetings. They have not the added and 
somewhat foreign duties that were given to the Eng- 
lish meetings, when in 1876 the overseers were added 
and they became meetings for “ ministry and over- 
sight.” This was really a step toward making the du- 
ties of the “ select meeting ” practically identical with 
those of the monthly meeting and the logical next 
step might seem to be a merging of the two. With 
us the overseers are still purely a committee of the 
monthly meeting, and have their distinct duties which 
they have continued to perform. Our meeting of 
ministers and elders has only to have its member- 
ship so revised that it may be representative of what- 
ever weight there is among the younger Friends, and 
then it will find itself as New York has done, in line 
to take up once more the activities and interests for 
which it was originally constituted. Then it will be- 
come our committee for the advancement of Friends’ 
principles, and there will be no need to add to our 
already ample but sometimes unused and rusting ma- 
chinery, nor to do away with that which is dear to us 
as a heritage from our fathers. 
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A little body often harbors a great soul.—Proverb. 
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Tue British Friend for Sixth month is a yearly 
meeting number. It has an editorial on “ The Year- 
ly Meeting of 1905” (London, held at Leeds), and 
editorial reports of Dublin and of London Yearly 
Meetings (the latter very full and comprehensive), 
account of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox 
Body), and some paragraphs in regard to the proceed- 
ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at Race Street. 
The editorial Notes and Comment are of the usual 
interest, being especially valuable to the American 
reader in giving him a glance at English current 
events, especially in regard to reform matters, from 
the Friendly point of view. ‘“ The Power of Silence,” 
“A Minister’s Qualifications,” and the fourth install- 
ment of May Kendall’s “ The Bondage of the Soul,” 
are articles of special interest. The book reviews and 
comment on new books and current English periodi- 
cals continue to be of great value to the American 
reader. A. Neave Brayshaw’s Bible Notes in this 
issue deal with Jeremiah. Among the letters to the 
editor is an interesting reply by Aylmer Maude to the 
review in a recent issue of the British Friend of his 


book, “ A Peeuliar People: The Doukhobors.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The peace negotiations between Russia and Japan 
are gradually taking shape. A proposition for the 
date of the meeting of the plenipotentiaries at Wash- 
ington has been submitted to Russia and is under con- 
sideration. President Roosevelt has been informed 
that Russia has made a tentative selection of her 
plenipotentiaries, as follows: Nelidoff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Paris, and Baron Rosen, the newly- 
appointed Russian Ambassador at Washington. It is 
understood that Japan’s tentative selections are 
Baron Komura, the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese Minister 
at Washington, but a formal announcement has not 
yet been made. 


In New York City they are making a new move 
against hoodlumism. It has occurred to them that 
those who throw stones at automobiles and street and 
railway cars, and who make a mischievous use of fire- 
works are neither more nor less than school boys, and 
that the schools are maintained to teach and develop 
these boys. Instead of taking measures to be more 
severe with them, the old-fashioned way of dealing 
with offenders, Police Commissioner McAdoo has 
put himself in touch with the department of educa- 
tion. A circular recently issued by Public School 
Superintendent W. H. Maxwell says: 

Mr. McAdoo believes that youthful offenders in. these par- 
ticulars are not prompted by wantonness, and that their acts 
are to be explained as due to lack of appreciation of possi- 
ble consequences. He believes that teachers can enlist the co- 


operation of their pupils if these matters are clearly explained 
to them. 


During the past week or two there has been serious 
disorder in Poland. At Lodz a procession of 50,000 
workmen, carrying thirty red flags, marched through 
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the streets, shouting, “ Down with despotism! ” 
They were fired upon by Cossacks and dragoons, and 
the number of victims of this and the disturbances of 
the following days is reported to be over 1,200. The 
city has been placed under martial law, and thousands 
of citizens are fleeing for safety. On the 24th a proc- 
lamation was issued by the Social Democratic party 
of Poland and Lithuania, calling for a general strike 
of workmen in Warsaw, as a protest against the Lodz 
massacre. On the following day disorderly crowds 
thronged the streets and barricades were erected sur- 
mounted by red flags. The Cossacks charged and 
dispersed the rioters with their whips. Thousands of 
workmen obeyed the strike proclamation, and War- 
saw is threatened with a bread famine. Strikes of 
a less serious nature are reported in many other parts 
of Russia. 

No less than seventy battleships will satisfy big 
navy people. They are to be distributed as follows: 
sixteen on the Atlantic coast, twenty-four on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, sixteen on the 
Pacific coast, and sixteen in the Philippines. Then, 
at a cost of something like $550,000,000 or more we 
can feel safe. Before we experienced our new birth 
and became an expanding people a naval board placed 
the maximum need in the way of battleships at ten. 

A bill recently introduced in the Spanish Cortes 
provides for the rebuilding of the navy of Spain. 
There are to be eight battleships of 14,000 tons 
each, and five armored cruisers. This spread of the 
navy disease to the small and poor nations seems very 
pitiful. In a war with any naval power of the world 
this poor little fleet would be made short work of. In 
peace, which there is every reason to think Spain can 
enjoy for a generation, they are merely a show and 
devourers of revenue. 

As to armies on land, there seems to be a pestilence 
of armament-increase sweeping over the countries. 
The Krupp foundry is forced to turn away big orders 
for artillery. There must be much more doing than 
merely supplying those actually at war with arms. 
The powers at peace are feverishly “ preparing for 
war.” 

We need statesmen now who can call a halt to this 
childish play of savages. 


“Keep on building and maintaining at the highest 
point of efficiency the United States Navy, or quit 


trying io be a big nation. Do one or the other.” So 
said President Roosevelt in his address to 7 gradu- 
ates of Williams College. There we have if in a nut- 
shell. Might we not stop right here and think a 
bit, whether we want to be big, and whether there 
aren’t other things we want to be that we cannot at- 
tain with bigness and a $500,000,000 navy. Let us 
stop and think. 


The teaching of national bumptiousness in the 
guise of patriotism is bad policy and bad manners.— 
Prof. Sadler, in London Morning Leader, 3d mo. 
7th. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Chester Valley, looking up, down and across 
as the train leaves Frazer, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is as peacefully and prosperously beautiful as 
could be wished. Well tilled and fruitful farms 
characterize both interval and hillside, making the 
region literally as fair as “‘ the garden of the Lord.” 
Last First-day, on the way to Christiana, our eyes 
feasted on this scene for miles, and the mind was 
rested and stilled by the picture. At the meeting 
house in Christiana about 200 persons filled its com- 
fortable seats, and they were a most interesting and 
interested company of worshipers. In fact, the meet- 
ing was one whose inspiring atmosphere could be felt. 
Christiana Friends find their lines cast in pleasant 
places, and they constitute an important and forceful 
element in the community. The service of the meet- 
ing was shared by Elizabeth Lloyd, and the brief so- 
cial mingling with Friends at the close was greatly 
enjoyed by the visitors. 

%¥ & € 


A little more than half a century ago Christiana 
was temporarily a center of national interest. It is 
to-day a hamlet of pleasant homes and a hive of pro- 
fitable industry. In the early fifties a number of col- 
ored people, runaway slaves from over the border, 
had made their homes in the neighborhood, and 
lulled themselves into a sense of safety, in the midst 
of the abolition sentiment of the community. The 
fugitive slave law had just been placed on the na- 
tional statute book, as a harbinger of the good feeling 
which the “ wise and prudent ” declared was to speed- 
ily and lastingly exist between the forces of slavery 
and freedom. A man who had lived in Christiana, 
and learned the names and location of some of the 
resident fugitives, went to Maryland and reported 
their whereabouts to the slave owners. A kidnapping 
party was organized, armed with legal warrants and 
the implements of force, came to Christiana and at- 
tempted to capture the persons of color whom the 
law said were their property. Warned in advance 
the blacks prepared for resistance and met the 
kidnappers’ force with greater force. This attempt 
of the black men to protet their freedom passed into 
history as the “ Christiana Riot.” To restore order 
the aid of the militia was invoked, and for the time 
being the peaceful vales of Lancaster became an 
armed camp. It is well to recall some of these his- 
torie events, lest the present generation forget that 
there was a time when freedom was a crime, or fail to 
remember that injustice, iniquity and inhumanity, 
however long-continued or prosperous, are promoters 
of social, industrial and governmental disorder, while 
unsettled moral questions leave no peace to the con- 
sciences of nations. 

* & & 


Following the meeting at Christiana, M. Penn 
Cooper and Edward Broomell drove the visitors, and 
a few members of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, to 
Coatesville, ten miles away, where an appointed meet- 
ing was held. It was well attended, and was felt to 
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be a helpful gathering. The meeting assembled in 
Grand Army Hall, amidst the cast-off implements 
and ensigns of war, but these did not preclude the 
quietness and peace which the Friendly atmosphere 
invites. Living in Coatesville are a number of 
Friends, and it is felt that they would be helped and 
strengthened by the closer fellowship and more active 
service which would follow their being gathered into 
a regular meeting. This wished-for consummation 
it is hoped will be secured at no distant day. 


mW. Ww. 


A PORTRAIT OF EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


At the commencement last week a portrait in oil 
of ex-President Edward H. Magill was presented to 
Swarthmore College by Sarah Gardner Magill, a let- 
ter from the donor being read by President Swain. 
In acknowledgmént of the gift Dean Elizabeth 
Powell Bond spoke on behalf of the Faculty as fol- 


lows: 


In this company are many friends of Swarthmore, ex- 
students, graduates and members of the Faculty who will wish 
that a word be spoken of grateful appreciation of this interest- 
ing and valuable portrait of ex-President Magill. The ripe- 
ness of years is in this portrait. It will never be forgotten, 
that in the prime of his manhood he spent himself without 
stint in the nurture of the young, to find in this beneficent 
work the fountain of unfailing enthusiasm, which for him 
proves the fountain of perennial youth. 


On behalf of the Board of Managers, Isaac H. 
Clothier said: 


Last Commencement Day I acknowledged the gift of the 
portrait of the first President of the College, Edward Parrish. 
To-day it is my privilege to acknowledge the presentation of 
the excellent picture of the second President, Edward H. 
Magill. In doing so, my thoughts go back to the time, when 
as a very young man, I first heard of him, who has since been 
connected with the College for more than a third of a century, 
and during its formative period was for twenty years its 
President. 

It was at a meeting before the opening of the College, when 
Edward Parrish, the newly-appointed President, spoke of the 
proposed Principal of the Preparatory Department, Edward 
H. Magill, then senior sub-master of the Boston Latin School. 
I remember being much impressed with what was said of his 
character as a man, his acquirements as a scholar and his 
standing as a teacher. I did not meet him for some time af- 
terward, but I came to know him well in after years, and I 
have reason to believe that no other individual has ever given 
such length of service and such strenuous service to the Col- 
lege, and it may well be added that thus far no other name is 
so interwoven with the history of Swarthmore. 

Another fact which has often come under my observation is 
the feeling for him which exists among the now large body of 
Alumni. It is to its Alumni that every College must ulti- 
mately look for its chief support, both moral and financial, and 
one test of the success of a President is his relations with this 
body of well-informed men and women, whose judgments on 
College affairs deserve the highest respect. Measured by this 
test, Edward H. Magill was a great success as President. The 
evidences of affectionate interest and personal enthusiasm en- 
tertained for him by the Alumni are plainly observable on 
every occasion when he meets them, collectively or individual- 
ly, and are most interesting to witness. It is apparent that 
.the association and contact of President and students are not 
practicable in the large university, but only under the ideal 
system of student life which exists in the small college like 
Swarthmore, approaching closely to the home life. 

Tet me add that I believe the feeling referred to, of loyalty 
and good feeling for our venerable and honored friend is only 
‘equalled by the personal and college enthusiasm which exists 
among the Alumni, the student body, and all friends of 
Swarthmore towards him, who to-day represents Swarth- 
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more’s hopes and aspirations for the coming time—President 
Joseph Swain. 


It is most fitting that this excellent picture should hang upon 
the College walls as a permanent possession, and on behalf of 
the friends of Swarthmore, I thank the donor. 


VISITS OF JOHN J. AND ELIZA CORNELL. 


John J. and Eliza Cornell have just finished a very 
satisfateory visit in West Branch Monthly Meeting. 
On First-day, 11th, two meetings were held, in which 
the spoken word was received with earnest attention, 
and many expressed themselves as highly pleased and 
benefited. A meeting was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Lumber City on Third-day even- 
ing. The close attention given evidenced that the 
many who had never attended a Friends’ meeting be- 
fore found much to appreciate. 

A meeting was also held at Curwensville in the 
Lutheran Church. The attendance was small, but 
earnestly attentive. In all these meetings we feel 
that our friend, John J. Cornell, was highly favored, 
and many were sensibly impressed with the truth. 

But we feel even greater good was done by the so- 
cial visits and calls made by them during their stay, 
of which they made more than forty. A glad wel- 


come was extended by all, and regret was always ex- 
pressed that the call was so short. 

It is evidence that the ancient custom of Friends 
to do social, family visiting would be as highly ap- 
preciated now as in the past. 


A SYSTEM OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A new policy for the Friends’ schools of Philadel- 
phia goes into effect with the beginning of the com- 
ing school year. The monthly meeting schools situ- 
ated at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Seventeenth 
Street and Girard Avenue, and at Thirty-fifth Street 
and Lancaster Avenue, in West Philadelphia, have 
been doing a high grade of work for more than half 
acentury. They are under the care of committees of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting and Philadelphia 
(Race Street) Monthly Meeting. On these commit- 
tees many of those most concerned for guarded 
Friendly education are active. All the schools have 
been brought into a well-organized system under the 
general direction of one superintendent. Pupils 
starting in any of the schools are to be regularly pro- 
moted to Friends’ Central School at Race Street, 
where thorough preparation for college is provided. 

The principals of the different schools as well as the 
superintendent are teachers of experience and recog- 
nized administrative ability. The teaching force of 
the entire system has been fully reorganized with a 
view to making the instruction systematic and 
thorough. 

The traditional policy regarding co-education will 
not be materially changed. Instructors whose work 
has been confined to the boys’ or the girls’ department 
at Race Street will be assigned to classes in the same 
subjects in each department, but no radical change 
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from the policy of separate classes for boys and girls | studied in the department of biology at Cornell Uni- 


H is contemplated. versity, where she received the degree of Doctor of 

In regard to athletics and outdoor recreation a lib- | Science. She taught in the High School of Jersey 
: eral policy has been inaugurated. Grounds have been | City, N. J., and from there was promoted to High 
, secured where the boys of each school will have am- | School work in New York City. She also served as 


ple opportunity for physical exercise. A competent | a teacher in the Summer Schools of the State of New 
director will give personal attention to each boy and | York, and in the Cornell Nature Study Summer 
see that his exercise is suited to his age and physical | School. 
condition. Normal development of all the pupils | Chappaqua Mountain Institute is of especial im- 
rather than excessive training of a few will be the | portance among Friends’ schools because it is, with 
purpose. In all competitive work, the honorable, | the exception of Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, 
gentlemanly conduct of the contestants will be the | on Long Island, the only Friends’ boarding school 
first consideration. During the vacation two addi- | within easy reach of New York City. Because of its 
tional gymnasiums will be equipped for the use of the | location and surroundings it is in a position to attract 
intermediate schools. | as many students as it can accommodate and more. 
All the buildings will be put in perfect order ready 





Laving stress upon the best things in Friendly 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


for the opening, Ninth month 18th. A general eata- | “ guarded ” education it can exert an important in- 
logue of all the schools of the system may be had on | fluence where this influence may count to the utmost. 


application. The object of the school as set down in the catalogue 
A SS = for 1905-1906 just issued is “to produce men and 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. women of calm, reserved strength sufficient to enable 


=a With the el et] siaiti Cy them to help control the modern frenzy of civiliza- 
l 1e elose O ie present school year lappa- . 9 1 ° at > 1) . 
; ; Aa PI tion. Che school is under the eare of the following 
qua Mountain Institute changes administrations. “ae : : : . . 

. ae ; =. 3 7 named Friends, who constitute its Board of Man- 
The new principal is Mary Nichols Cox, who, after . re 
a few years of withdrawal from ¢ “ . ? . . | agers: Ellwood Burdsall, Luella M. Burdsall, Rich- 
a few years of withdrawal from successful work Im | 424 7, Burdsall, Mary Rogers Burdsall, Phoebe A 
teaching returns to her profession, this time to join | 7. ; eg A 7 ae oe an % 

ae ; ] Field, all of Port Chester, N. Y.; Charles ©. Havi- 

the ranks of those interested in education along 1 .n > 1. 
ng ; aes ca ; and, of Purchase; Hannah J. Peirce, of Pleasant- 
Friendly lines. She is the wife of John Cox, Jr., the . rwTom . ae 

nn ces ‘ : ; . | ville, N. Y.; Theodore Purdy and Sarah H. Purdy, 
architect of New York. Up to the time of their 5 ae ; : : soe - 
; ; of Yorktown Heights; Frank H. Quinby, of New 
marriage she had been a teacher in the department York City: Hannah P. Underhill , Wasl 
olf aihemen in the Gicke? Sick Gohoal of Maw Tak or ity; Hannah P. Underhill, Antoinette Wash- 
; x EM a burn, Jane C. Washburn, Howard R. Washburn, of 


City. She had begun teaching in the public schools | , ones 

elie : : Chappaqua. R. Barcrtay Spicer. 
of-her native State, Iowa, at the age of sixteen. sik tee he ee 
Later she studied at the Iowa State College at Ames, 
graduating with the degree of B.L. She taught in “'To be well-born is indeed to be blessed, but to 
the High School of Des Moines, Iowa, and afterward ! rise above low birth is sublime.” 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AT BUCK 
HILL FALLS. 


The second Buck Hill Falls First-day School As- 
sembly, now in session at the Inn, is proving a very 
pleasant and profitable occasion for those in attend- 
ance. There are about 70 members of the confer- 
ence, representing schools in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 

, Delaware, New York and Maryland. The first 
fer Ww igen of last week the lectures and other events 
were open only to those who held tickets and others 
who paid for the privilege of attending, but later the 
doors were thrown open to, everybody at the Inn. 
This action resulted in an increased attendance. Al- 
though there is so much here in the mountains to 
tempt people out of doors, most of those in the assem- 
bly have faithfully attended lectures and meetings. 

Courses of lectures by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of 
George School, on “ A History of the Thought and 
Movements that Led up to the Society of Friends,” 
and by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, on 
“The Life and Times of Jesus,” are the chief fea- 
tures of tle conference work. Last week Dr. George 
jarton, of Bryn Mawr, gave three lectures on “ See- 
ond Isaiah,” in which he developed the problem of 
suffering, and treated of the Messianic prophecy con- 
tained in that portion of the Bible. On Sixth and 
Seventh-days Prof. William Wallace Fenn, of the 
Harvard Divinity School, lectured on “ The Thought 
Method of Jesus.” All of these lectures have been 


full of interesting and helpful thoughts, and they are 
proving profitable to all who hear them. 


It will be 
seen that this year the effort is being made to give 
a knowledge of things necessary in First-day school 
teaching, while in the conference held at Buck Hill 
Falls two years ago attention was given mainly to the 
discussion of methods. There has also been a deep- 
ening of spiritual experience through devotional 
meetings which are being held for a half hour before 
lectures each morning. The meeting for worship on 
First-day morning was largely attended. A young 
people’s meeting was held in the evening. This was 
. thought to be so successful that another such meet- 
ing was arranged for Third-day morning at 7 o’clock, 
this being practically the only open hour during the 
day. 

As a relaxation from studies entertainment has 
been provided on several evenings, and there have 
been many tramps over the hills and along the creeks. 
Early last week Dr. Benjamin F. Battin lectured on 
the “ Passion Play ”; on Fifth-day Mary Mann Mil- 
ler read a paper on “ Our Debt to the Birds,” and on 
Seventh-day evening there was singing and recita- 
tions by guests at the Inn, and an informal talk on 
“Familiar Pictures” by Charles F. Jenkins. The 
pictures were taken mostly on the Buck Hill Falls 
estate. An account of some features of London 
Yearly Meeting was given by Eleanor Wood, who has 
just returned from England. Emily Wilbur talked 
about the work at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild; 
William L. Price, of Philadelphia, spoke on “ Chris- 
tianity and Labor.” Pictures taken on the Pacific 
coast were shown by Joseph Willets, of Trenton; P. 
W. Pitcher, a returned missionary, 
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China, and Arthur M. Dewees told something of his 
experiences in Wales. On Third-day afternoon of 
this week a large number of the assembly people 
went on a picnic to Cresco Heights, taking supper 
with them and remaining on the hill to see the sun- 
set. Arraur M. DeweEgs. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

[At Baltimore Quarterly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, held at Sandy Spring, Md., the 12th of Sixth month, 
1905, the following minute was adopted: “A member pre- 
sented the following paper, which was read, and after mature 
deliberation, it was cordially approved and adopted by the 
meeting, and the clerks were directed to have a copy made of 
it, duly authenticated, and to transmit the same to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” William W. Cox, of Old West- 
bury, Long Island, who represents his district in Congress, 
was present at the Quarterly Meeting, and at the request of 
the meeting took the address to Washington, and handed it to 
the President in person.] 


As our friend and brother has so admirably ex- 
pressed it, “ We have no need to go to ancient times 
and foreign lands for divine inspiration. The voice 
of God was not given alone to Moses, the prophets or 
the founder of our faith, but it can still be heard 
even in our day.” 

This thought suggested an event of great historical 
importance that only occurred within the past few 
days. For sixteen months two nations, dissimilar in 
size, but well matched in power and resources, have 
been contending for mastery in the awful arena of 
war. The results thus far have been one-sided, but 
not decisive, except on the water. The larger nation 
still having great armies in the field, would not hum- 
ble herself by asking for terms, while the victorious 
smaller one would not take the first step, and there 
seemed every prospect that the war would continue 
to drag along for months—perhaps years—with its 
sure accompaniment of loss and misery. None of the 
European nations would interfere, as they were ham- 
pered by custom, or feared their motives would be 
misconstrued, but the President of our own country, 
in an earnest appeal to both contending nations, has 
started a movement far grander than that which was 
started when he touched a button a short time ago 
to set in motion the Portland Exposition. This ap- 
peal to the better nature of the governments has been 
answered, the offer has been accepted, and already 
the anxious millions in the two countries are expect- 
ing a cessation of hostilities. 

Does history—sacred or profane—show an in- 
stance of greater good resulting. from the act of one 
man? All over Russia the time of terror and anx- 
iety is changed to one of relief and deliverance; while 
in Japan the happiness is yet greater, and she feels 
that she can emerge from the costly cruelty of a de- 
structive war and give opportunity for the develop- 
ment and progress she has shown such conspicuous 
evidence of desiring and deserving. In the air— 

“We hear again the voice of Christ saying, ‘ Peace,’ 
‘Peace,’ and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies, 


But beautiful as song of the immortals 
The holy melodies of Love arise.” 
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This action of the President gives just cause for 
joy and thankfulness to all our people, but especially 
so to our own Society, for it is exactly in line with all 
its teachings, and is a tribute to the doctrine of 
Friends. “ When differences arise are endeavors 
used speedily to end them?” Who can say that the 
step just taken in the direction of universal peace was 
not influenced, to some slight extent at least, by the 
consistent attitude taken by this Society from its 
foundation, two hundred and sixty years ago ? 

Signed on behalf and by direction of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends aforesaid. 


Letitia P. Hutt, 
Cares J. Moore, 
Clerks. 
The following reply was received: 
Mr. CALEB J. Moore. 


Friend: I desire to thank the Society of Friends who, at the 
recent Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, sent me resolutions anent 
the peace negotiations between Russia and Japan. I earnestly 
hope that the efforts that have been made will result in peace. 
Every honorable effort that I can make toward this end will 
be made. 


Again thanking the Society of Friends, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Washington. 
June 14th, 1905. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT SIDCOT, ENGLAND. 


Under the care of the Summer School Continua- 
tion Committee, it is intended to hold a Summer 
School for Religious and Social Study at Sideot, from 
Eighth month 24th to Ninth month 4th this year. 
The Committee of Sideot School have kindly granted 
the use of the building, and Sidecot Preparative Meet- 
ing has willingly offered the use of the Meeting 
House, and appointed a Local Committee to help 
with the needful arrangements. 

Owing to exigencies of space the number of stu- 
dents, apart from residents, must be limited to about 
200. Upto Sixth month 15th, preference was given 
to Friends (and those connected with the Society) re- 
siding in the West of England, and to Old Sidcot 
scholars. 

The School is to gather on the evening of Fifth- 
day, Eighth month 24th, and to separate on the 
morning of Second-day, Ninth month 4th. Sideot 
is situated about three-quarters of a mile from Wins- 
combe Station, on the Cheddar Valley Branch of the 
G. W. R. 

There will be a Devotional Meeting, followed by 
two Lectures, each morning, and usually a Lecture 
in the evening. The afternoons will be open for re- 
creation, for which the beautiful Mendip country 
affords abundant scope. Cheddar, Wells, Glaston- 
bury, and many other places of interest are within 
easy reach. The Local Committee will offer help in 
the planning of excursions. 

Fres.—For students lodging at the Sehool, the in- 
clusive fee for the eleven days will be £2 10s.; with 
2s. 6d. extra for those who do not wish to sleep in the 
large dormitories. The charge to students lodging 
out of the School will vary according to the accom- 
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modation provided, but will necessarily be higher 
than this. For residents, and persons staying with 
them, the fee for Lectures only will be 15s. The 
day-rooms at the School will be open to all students, 
whether sleeping on the premises or not. By the 
kindness of the Sideot School Committee, the excel- 
lent swimming-bath, gymnasium, tennis courts, and 
cricket field, will be available for the free use of all 
students. 

Tickets and further information may be obtained 
from the Sideot Summer School Secretary, Charles 
E. Frank, 11, St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol, to 
whom correspondence should be addressed. 

Lecture program (subject to revision): Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones (Haverford College, Pennsylvania) will 
probably give three or four Lectures; subject not yet 
announced. Dr. A. C. McGiffert (Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, author of “ The History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age”) four Lee- 
tures on “ Christian Thought in the Apostolic and 
Post-Apostolic Age.” Robert S. Franks, M.A. 
(Woodbrooke Settlement), three Lectures on “ The 
History of Old Testament Religion.” Herbert G. 
Wood, M.A. (Woodbrooke Settlement), three Lec- 
tures on “ The Gospel of Mark.” B. Kirkman Gray 
(Hampstead, N. W.), four Lectures on “ The Mean- 
ing and Worth of Philanthropy.” Perey Alden, 
M.A. (Friends’ Social Union), one Lecture on 
“ Labour Colonies.” Charles I. Evans, M.A. (Sid- 
cot), one Lecture on “ Elizabeth Fry and Prison Re- 
form.” R. Christy Burn, M.A. (Sidcot), one Lec- 
ture on “ The Geology and Scenery of the Mendip 
District.” (On the opening evening.) Joshua 
Rowntree, Joan M. Fry, Edward Grubb, and others 
are expecting to be present and may probably take 
some part. 





PRISON REFORM CONFERENCE AT 

WILMINGTON. 

{The following account is taken from an article in the Wil- 
mington Every Evening, written by Edna N. Taylor:] 

On First-day afternoon, the 4th, following the 
meeting of the General Philanthropic Committee at 
Wilmington on the 3d, an audience of large size 
assembled in Friends’ Meeting House, Fourth and 
West Streets, yesterday afternoon for the considera- 
tion of “ Prison Reform.” Lewis Brosius presided 
and introduced Warden A. H. Meserve, of the county 
workhouse. Before reading a paper, which he had 
prepared, A. H. Meserve spoke of the night school 
which had been maintained at the workhouse for two 
years by the Philanthropic Committee of Friends’ 
Meeting. He said that the school is of inestimable 
value, not only because the prisoners learn a great 
deal, but because of the influence exerted by the 
teachers, who are men of fine character. 

After a review of the prison systems of the past, 
the speaker said: 

I now want to speak of the three prison system that have 
grown up in the United States—the Pennsylvania system, the 
Auburn system and the Elmira system. 


The Pennsylvania prison, built in 1817, was modeled after 
the prison at Ghent, and the management much the same. Un- 
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der this system the prisoners are kept in solitary confinement; 
they eat, sleep and work in the cell. The original plan was to 
have a small vard for each cell. This system has no imitators 
and few supporters. The Auburn prison, built in 1816, was a 
departure from the prison at Ghent and the system somewhat 
different. The prisoners work and eat in a common room and 
sleep by themselves, maintaining a perfect silence. This is the 
system generally adopted in this country. (The prison of 
this country is conducted on the Auburn system). 

The most perfect system is the Elmira, established in 1869. 

This system carries with it the indeterminate sentence, the 
parole law and the teaching of trades. It is an expensive sys- 
tem and requires great care in its execution, but the results 
justify the expense and care. 


Speaking of the sad case of the prisoner who, on 
being discharged, must depend on his own strength, 
and be surrounded by old associates and old tempta- 
tions, he said: 

Societies for the aid of discharged prisoners have long ex- 
isted, and some of them have done good work, among them the 
Philadelphia, the Boston, the New York and the Maryland so- 
cieties. The Philadelphia society was organized in 1776. 
William Penn, the founder of the society which bears his name, 
had been a prisoner in England because of his religious belief. 
He had, as a Quaker preacher, visited Holland and had been 
greatly impressed by the Dutch workhouses. .. . 

In many States agents are appointed whose business it is to 
find places and homes for discharged prisoners. That has been 
one of the troubles in the past; the poor fellows were turned 
out of prison and no one would have anything to do with them, 
and after awhile the only thing they could do was to go back 
to their old business of stealing. It is very different under the 
parole system. If a man has shown by his record in the prison 
that he has tried to obey the rules and in the opinion of the 
prison officials, can be trusted, it is comparatively easy to find 
employment for him. Under the old system from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of the men went back to the old ways of living. With 
the parole system and the indeterminate sentence, this num- 
ber has been reduced to 25 per cent. Some of them do not rise 
very high, but they have learned to take care of themselves. 
For those States that have not adopted the system, the first 
thing to do is to make provision for an agent who shall see 
that before a man’s time is out some place is found for his em- 
ployment. The facts in the case should be told. It does not 
pay for a man to go out under false colors. The man who is 
to employ him should know the truth. 


John William Hutchinson, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Prisoners’ Aid Association of 
New York and chairman of Friends’ General Philan- 
thropic Committee, made a strong arraignment of 
the county jails, which he claimed, should be places 
of detention and not for carrying out sentences. 
Judge Edmunds, of the New York Supreme Court, 
was the first to propose prison reform in that State, 
and to form the association, which has the right to 
visit all prisons in the State and make a yearly report 
to the Legislature. Isaac Hopper, a Friend, was the 
first agent of the association. Every prisoner helred 
by the Aid Association must work for what he re- 
ceives; nothing is given him. 

J. W. Hutchinson approves of a reformatory for 
first offenders, and is an ardent advocate of the El- 
mira Reformatory system. He also advocated juve- 
nile courts and all reasonable methods pertaining to 
the prevention of crime. 


Anna M. Jackson, of New York, spoke briefly of 
the probationary system, which, she said, is peculiar 
to our country. Edward Grubb, of the Howard So- 
ciety, London, was sent over here to study this sys- 
tem, with a view to establishing it in England. 

When arranging the meeting there was some 
thought of forming a Prisoners’ Aid Society for this 


State, but no definite action was taken. William P. 
Bancroft suggested that one might be formed here as 
a branch of the Pennsylvania Society of Philadelphia. 


A NEW POET. 
L 
Friends, beware! 
Stop babbling! Hark, a sound is in the air! 
Above the pretty songs of schools 
(Not of music made, but rules), 
Above the panic rush for gold 
And emptiness manifold, 
And selling of the soul for phantom fame, 
And reek of praises where there should be blame; 
Over the dust and muck, 
The buzz and roar of wheels, 
Another music steals,— 
A right true note is struck. 


II. 
Friends, beware! 


A sound of singing in the air! 

The love song of a man who loves his fellow men; 

Mother-love and country-love, and the love of sea and fen; 

Lovely thoughts and mighty thoughts and thoughts that linger 
long; 

There has come to the old world’s singing the thrill of a brave 
new song. 


IT. 


They said there were no more singers, 

But listen!—a master voice! 

A voice of the true joy-bringers! 

Nor will ye heed and rejoice 

Or pass on the other side, 

And wait till the singer hath died, 

Then weep o’er his voiceless clay? 

Friends, beware! 

A keen, new sound is in the air,— 

Know ye a poet’s coming is the old world’s judgment day! 
—Richard Watson Gilder, in the Atlantic. 








MARRIAGES. 


BARTRAM—SMEDLEY.—Under the care of Goshen Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, on Sixth month 20th, 1905, Wilmer I. 
Bartram, of Willistown, Pa., to Anna L. Smedley, of Cheyney, 
Pa. 


BORGENSKI—SCULL.—In Girard Avenue Friends’ Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, Sixth month 7th, 1905, under the care of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Vaughn Taylor, son of Joseph 
Selig and Ann A. W. Borgenski, and Florence Davis, daughter 
of Paul and Josephine Folwell Scull, all of Philadelphia. 


HAINES—COX.—At the home of the bride, in Willistown, 
Pa., on Sixth month 20th, 1905, under care of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Walter Tilman Haines, of Malvern, and 
Elizabeth Roberts, daughter of Wilmer B. and Sallie R. Cox. 


HANCOCK—FOGG.—On Sixth month 14th, 1905, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the home of Anna Fogg, William C. Hancock and 
Ida L. Fogg, all of Salem, N. J. 


LA RUE—THOMAS.—At the home of James R. La Rue, Bris- 
tol, Pa., Sixth month 15th, 1905, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, James R. La Rue and Ellen 
Knight Thomas, of Edington, Pa. 


MERCER—WILSON.—In the Friends’ Meeting House, New- 
town, Pa., under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, An- 
drew Mercer, of Lodi, N. J., son of James W. and Ann C. Mer- 
cer, of Earlston, Scotland, and Sarah Conard, daughter of R. 
Comly and Ellen A. Wilson, of Newtown, Pa. 
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PFEIFFER—ROGERS.—Under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, on Sixth month 14th, 1905, at the home 
of the bride’s father, John S. Rogers, Stanwick, N. J., Charles 
George Pfeiffer, of Philadelphia, and Sarah Rachel Rogers. 


RICHARDS—FLETCHER.—In Philadelphia, Third month 
18th, 1905, at the home of the bride, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Joseph Ernest Richards, son of Joseph T. and Martha E. Rich- 
ards, and Catherine-Louise B., daughter of George A. Fletcher. 


‘ DEATHS. 
BIRDSALL.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Wentworth 
C. Zevely. Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va., Sixth month 13th, 


1905, Mary E. Birdsall, daughter of the late Benjamin and Re- 
becca M. Birdsall, aged 59 years. 


DAVIS.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, at his home near Pur- 
cellville, Va., Fifth month 25th, 1905, Wm. 8. Davis, son of 
A. Boone and Susanna §S. Davis, in the 39th year of his age; a 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. The funeral took 
place the following day at 2 o'clock from the meeting house. 
John J. Cornell and others gave forth words of comfort and 
sympathy which were much appreciated. 


PAINTER.—In Philadelphia, on Sixth month 18th, 1905, 
Susanna M., widow of the late Cyrus P. Painter, in the 74th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. Interment at Goshen Friends’ Grounds. 

This worthy Friend left her home in West Chester, Pa., on 
Fifth month 15th to attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
after that day’s session, going to the house of a friend, she was 
stricken with paralysis, and never recovered sufficiently to re- 
turn home. She was a woman who will be held in loving re- 
membrance by her many friends, as one whose chief character- 
istics were humility and self-sacrifice. Home was the realm 
over which she presided with a loving-kindness that extended 
outside when sickness or suffering was apparent that she could 
alleviate. These lines by Whittier might have been written 
for her: 

“Love is sweet in any guise; 
But its best is sacrifice! 
He, who giving, does not crave 
Likest is to Him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save. 
Love that self-forgetful gives, 
Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own receives.” 

WARNER.—Wrightstown, Pa., Sixth month 7th, 1905, 
Susanna B. Warner, daughter of the late Croasdale and Ann 
Warner, deceased, aged 72 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The meeting at York, Pa., will be visited on First-day, the 
2d, at 10 a.m., by Albert H. and Florence S. Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia. At the close of meeting a conference will be held, in 
which the visiting Friends and others will take part. 


. . — . : 
During a severe electrical storm on First-day morning, the 

18th, the large grain, hay and horse barns of our friend, 

William Greene, of Walworth, N. Y., were struck by lightning 


and burned to the ground. 
of a few fowls, was saved. 
insurance. 


The live stock, with the exeeption 
The loss is partially covered by 


Charles F. Jenkins and wife, Marie C. Jenkins, sail on 
Seventh-day, the lst, from New York on the St. Paul, for a 
two-months’ vacation journey abroad. Spending some time in 
London, Paris and Switzerland, they will return to England 
about the 12th of Eighth month for a visit with John William 
Graham. They also plan to spend a few days at the Friends’ 
Summer School at Sideot, near Bristol. They will sail on their 
return on the Ist of Ninth month. 


The many friends of Ellwood Trueblood, of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, will regret to hear that he has al- 
most entirely lost his evesight. He is also much enfeebled in 
health. Notwithstanding these infirmities, he often meets 
with us, and by his cheerful, helpful views of life, encourages 
all who hear him. This gifted man has been for over forty 
years a recorded minister of this place. Our little isolated 
meeting has been especially blessed with his services, his con- 
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secrated life being a noble example to the young people, of 
which this meeting is largely composed; and a general sad- 
ness is felt over the entire community in the affliction that has 
befallen him. SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
The Joint Committee of the Several Yearly Meetings for 
Work Among Osolated Friends adjourned to meet at the same 
place as the meeting of the Central Committee. In accordance 
with this decision it will meet at Pendleton, Ind., between the 
sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The first meeting of the 
committee will be held in the meeting house, on First-day, 
Eighth month 20th, at 1.30 p.m. Adjourned meetings will be 
held at such times between sessions as the committee shall 
determine upon. It is hoped that every yearly meeting will 
be represented in these meetings by one or more of its mem- 
bers. ELIzABETH LLOYD, Clerk. 


SUMMER STUDY OF FICTION. 

The following list of representative fiction has been prepared 
by Prof. J. Russell Hayes for summer reading by Swarthmore 
College students. Any student in the college may select from 
this list, and will in the autumn receive credit for such works 
as he may report having read. The list includes only the 
finer and classical novels and stories. 

Frances Burney, “ Evelina” (1778). 

Maria Edgeworth, “ Castle Rackrent ” (1800). 

Jane Austen, “Pride and Prejudice” (1812), 
Park ” (1814), “ Persuasion ” (1818). 

Sir Walter Scott, “ Waverley ” (1814), “Ivanhoe” (1820), 
“The Monastery” (1820), “The Abbott” (1820), “ Kenil- 
worth ” (1821), “ The Talisman” (4825). 

Charlotte Bronte, “Jane Eyre” (1847). 

Charles Dickens, “David Copperfield” (1850), 
House ” (1853), “A Tale of Two Cities ” (1859). 

William M. Thackeray, “Henry Esmond” (1852), 
Newcomes ” (1855). 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, “The House of the Seven Gables” 
(1851), “ The Marble Faun” (1860). 

Elizabeth Gaskell, “ Cranford ” (1853). 

Charles Kingsley, “ Westward Ho ! ” (1855). 

Dinah Maria Craik, “ John Halifax, Gentleman ” 

Anthony Trollope, “ Barchester Towers ” (1857). 

George Eliot, “The Mill on the Floss” (1860), “Silas 
Marner ” (1861). 

Thomas Hardy, “ The Return of the Native ” (1878). 

John Henry Shorthouse, “ John Inglesant ” (1881). 

Robert Louis Stevenson, “ Treasure Island” (1883), 
Ives ” (finished by Quiller-Couch, 1897). 

George Meredith, * Diana of the Crossways ” (1885). 

William Dean Howells, “ The Rise of Silas Lapham ” (1885). 

Henry James, “ The Tragic Muse ” (1890). 

S. Weir Mitchell, “ Hugh Wynne ” (1897). 

Rudyard Kipling, “ The Brushwood Boy ” (1898). 

Reference books: “ The Development of the English Novel,” 
by Prof. Wilbur L. Cross (Macmillan). “The English Novel,” 
by Prof. Walter Raleigh (Scribner).—The Phenix (Swarth- 
more College). 


“ Mansfield 


* Bleak 


“The 


(1856). 


“St. 


THE DIVINE NATURE OF THE LIGHT. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXIV. 


Text, John, viii., 12; home readings, John, xii., 23-26; I. John, i. 


The first expounders of what has been known as the doctrine 
of “ The Inner Light ” were tireless in their efforts to deny its 
natural quality. When George Fox directed Oliver Cromwell 
to the “Light of Christ, who enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,” the Protector insisted that this was a 
natural light, i.e.. of conscience, or of reason, or of man’s 
trained intelligence. Fox and his companions maintained that 
it was “divine and spiritual, proceeding from Christ, the spir- 
itual and heavenly man; and that which was called the 
life in Christ the Word, was called the light in us.” 

At another time, in a sharp dispute with one of the clergy, 
Fox opened his Bible at John, i., 4, reading, “In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” ... John, viii, 12) and 
(John, xii., 35, 36) “ Yet a little while is the light with you. 
Walk while you have the light, lest darkness come upon you. 
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... While ye have the light believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light.” (Isaiah, xlix., 6) “I will give thee 
for a light to the gentiles that thou mayest be my salvation 
to the end of the earth.” 

In the above citations we see what the light was to George 
Fox, who revived the Pauline conception that Christ in his 
light was saving, and that we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels (II. Cor., iv., 6,7). The light divine shineth into man of 
earth earthly, and, like the Grace emphasized by Luther, 
effects a change in the man’s nature. The new birth is not 
unlike a new germination, which takes place under the influ- 
ence of the light; not only the germination, but the new life 
that follows finds the means of growth at hand in the light of 
Christ that floods the inner consciousness of the spiritual man 
that is growing within the earthen vessel; or more accurately 
using the earthen vessel for its new purposes. 

In defending the operations of the light upon man, Fox 
couples his use of the word with that of “the Seed.” Again 
and again he uses them together; Robert Barclay uses Light 
and Grace when he speaks of the saving quality of the light. 
While these words are used in an apparently synonymous 
manner they at the same time look out upon different fields 
of the soul’s religious experience. 

“This light and seed,” says Barclay, is “no power or nat- 
ural faculty of man’s mind.” Man can stir up and use the 
powers of his mind at his pleasure, since he is their master; 
but “this light and seed of God in man he cannot move and 
stir up when he pleaseth; but it moves and blows, and strives 
with man, as the Lord seeth meet.” He held that salvation 
was possible to every man during his day of visitation, “ but 
a man cannot at any time when he pleaseth, or hath some 
sense of his misery, stir up that Light and Grace, so as to pro- 
cure to himself tenderness of heart; but he must wait for it.” 
It comes at times and seasons, it works powerfully upon the 
soul, “ mightily tenders it, and breaks it; at which time, if 
man resist it not, but closes with it, he comes to know salva- 
tion by it.” 

This passive waiting for the light and grace, which not only 
wrestles with a man during his day of visitation, but quickens 
and nourishes and enlightens and comforts him during his pil- 
grimage, was misunderstood at that time, and since, not only 
by their enemies, but by Friends themselves. (1) The ene- 
mies declared that the Grace and Light were not suflicient to 
save all, because all were not saved. Barelay insisted that if 
two men have “equal sufficient Light and Grace, and one is 
saved by it, and the other not; is it not because the one im- 
proves it, the other not 7” Then said his opposers, the will 
of man is the cause of his own salvation, or condemnation, and 
you have set the will of God at naught, and made man 
mightier than God. Barclay replied that the “Grace and Light 
is in all, is sufficient to save all, and of its own nature would 
save all; so it strives and wrestles with all for to save them; 
he that resists its striving is the cause of his own condemna- 
tion; he that resists it not, it becomes his salvation; so that 
in him that is saved the working is of the Grace, and not of 
the man.”1 At this point Barclay goes further than the cita- 
tion in Lesson 18. In insisting upon the universality of the 
Light and Grace he denies the doctrine of the elect as then held. 
In insisting upon man’s passivity and the necessity therein, 
when receiving the Grace and Light, he is in accord with the 
teachings of the mystics. Many times had Fox declared that 
it was necessary to “stand still in the Light.” (2) From this 
point on, Barclay and these early expounders of Quakerism 
have been misunderstood by their own. Since the “ working 
is of the Grace, and not of the man,” Barclay declares, “it’s a 
passiveness, rather than an act; though afterwards, as man 
is wrought upon, there is a will raised in him, by which he 
comes to be a co-worker with the Grace.” This suggests an 
agreement with Augustine, who declared that God, who “ made 
us without us, will not save us without us.” 


This passivity, this standing still in the Light, this paus- 
ing under the operations of the Grace, this subduing the 
carnal uprisings of what was called the creature, was not in- 
tended by the early expounders of Quakerism to sunder the 
human nature from the spiritual quickenings within. While 
they called this new birth a new man, they recognized that it 
grew within and out of the old. They recognized that what 
was sown a natural body was raised a spiritual body, and that 
the new will, growing in the quickened life, was a co-worker 
with the Grace and Light for the fulfillment and realization of 
God’s will in man. 


They recognized that this co-working with the Light and 
Grace made old things new, without destroying the old and 
importing the new. Fox’s standing still in the light did not 
mean a destruction of the rational natural life; it meant 








enough passiveness to permit what was granted it to take. 
Barclay’s passiveness meant that the soul was to be still until 
this that was beyond the margin of the natural man should 
find root within, should have time to germinate. Genuine 
Quaker passivity means, not to pull up the good seed before 


it has sprouted; not to resist that which stands at the door 
and knocks. 


REFERENCES: 
Barclay’s “Apology,” pp. 146, 147, 148. 
Rufus Jones’s “ Social Law in the Spiritual World,” chapter 


on “ The Inner Light.” 
1See Lesson Leaf XVIII. 


Topics: 


Cite examples of Fox’s use of the words Light and Seed to- 
gether; of Barclay’s use of Light and Grace. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 
Yes! let it so shine, and shine before men, | 
That they see by example your good works, and then 


They will glorify Him, who ruleth above, 
And whose influence over us always is love. 


Be our help ever ready the needy to bless, 

Our hearts ever warm to relieve their distress; 
For thus, and thus only, our conduct will show, 
We are bringing forth fruit He alone can bestow. 


We know not the motive which another impels, 

Nor the measure of good within him which dwells, 
So the judgment seat is not ours to take, 

And complaints against others we never should make. 


Looking always for good, good alone we shall find, 
As we only behold what we keep in our mind, 

Whilst our hearts are rejoicing in nothing but love, 
We are holding communion with the Father above. 


So let the light shine, and shine brightly on earth, 
Illuming all souls that rejoice in its birth 

With a glow that is deathless because it’s divine, 
Uniting our lives, oh Father! with Thine. 


ANNA M. STARR. 





THE GIFT OF AN EMPRESS. 


It is a beautiful spirit which prompts the Empress of Ger- 
many to send gifts to the nurses on North Brother Island to 
show her appreciation of their splendid services to the victims 
of the General Slocum disaster, which occurred somewhat less 
than a year ago. It is just and right that American news- 
papers should praise the Empress for this act. It would also 
be just and right if these same newspapers would praise those 
American women who strive to be permitted to participate in 
public affairs to the end that they might help to secure such 
administration that never again could a General Slocum disas- 
ter, or an Iroquois Theatre fire be traced to political corrup- 
tion. The motives of these women are too seldom taken into 
account, and one of the hardest things the woman suffragists 
have had to bear from the beginning is this misunderstanding. 
If a woman wants to vote it is too often assumed that per- 
sonal ambition is her motive, which really in nineteen cases 
out of twenty she is moved to seek such power solely by a de- 
sire to help to make the world a better and a safer place to live 
in. ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 





The Princess of Wied, who is a prominent figure in the court 
circle at Berlin, and whose husband is in the line of succession 
to the throne of Holland, has developed a curious but humane 
hobby, in which only one of her great wealth could indulge. 
She buys all the ill-used horses that come to her notice, and 
gives them the benefit of a stay in her well-appointed stables. 
A period of rest and kind treatment usually restores the un- 
fortunate animals to good condition and puts them in working 
order again. Hundreds of broken-down horses have enjoyed the 
princess’ hospitality, and have left her equine sanatorium “as 
good as new.” 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 


Street (be- 
Street and Boerum 


Atheneum Building (26 Van _ Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 2d _ (lst-day).— Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
at 3 p.m. All interested in religious 
education especially invited. 


7th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home of 
Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge Ave- 
nue, at 11 a.m. 


7th mo. 8th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Rutherfurd Place 
and Fifteenth Street, New York, at 2.30 
p.m. 


7th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Reading 
meeting attended by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 
11 a.m. 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day).—Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394. 


8th mo. 2Ist (2d-day).— Indiana 
Yearly Meeting at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo. 11th (2d-day).—TIllinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., at 10 a.m. 





The leading article in this month’s 
Atlantic is a plea for “ Publicity for Ex- 
press Companies,” by Prof. F. H. Dixon, 
a searching study of the vast but little 
understood business of the express com- 
panies in this country which will open 
the eyes of many people. 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 





The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms in- 
dicated : 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only nominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 


Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 








Toronto Conference. A 16-page . 
phlet. Valuable to circulate among young 
ople as an incentive to service in the 
ine of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
16- leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will be sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16- 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
eight-page pamphlet, being a paper by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Price, one cent 
each. Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

The prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Henry W. WILBUR, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 


has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 








